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Editorial 


SoME amount of loss by enemy action has occurred in libraries since our last writing, but none 
of it has been on such a scale as we had to record earlier. This may be due to the more restriéted 
raiding of the winter months, and, as we have so often remarked, is no assurance that more 
and great damage may not be endured—for it will be endured—when the boasted offensive 
takes place. It is gratifying to know that readers in heavily bombed areas continue faithful to 
libraries. Books have taken an even higher place lately, and if in these areas the circulation 
figures are smaller, it is because the populations are smaller. Individual readers use more 
books than ever. 

The rate-burden on bombed areas is becoming intolerable. This must have its reflex 
action and we hear of cuts which are to be deplored, but seem to be inevitable. Our standard of 
life is in danger here as everywhere else. It is not clear how the municipalities can alter a state 
of things which is due to the travelling propensities of the war population as much as to 
war-expenditure ; the question as we have urged is a national one requiring a national settle- 
ment. Towns away from the “ firing line” are really prosperous in the business sense at 
present. They should contribute through the Exchequer to the social services of those whose 
ratepayers—often the richest ones—they have absorbed. That the library services, amongst 
other services, which have been built up laboriously for generations should be Sstultified or 
even retarded by the temporary migration of ratepayers is unthinkable. 

* * * * * * 

Two veterans of library life have died recently. Alderman Pritchett, of Birmingham, 
and John Henry Quinn, formerly librarian of Chelsea. Both had reached fourscore and 
passed with honour in the eyes of all who serve libraries. Pritchett was one of the several 
members of the Birmingham Libraries Committee who have taken a national interest in the 
library movement and by no means the least of them. Until quite recently as our Legal 
Adviser he attended L.A. Conferences and Council Meetings, and even if in the last months 
his footsteps tottered through age, his mind and judgment remained clear and effective. He 
Steered the Association through many difficult seas and his memory will be kept with gratitude. 
Quinn was one of the teachers of modern librarians; his manual of cataloguing was the volume 
which with Cutter’s Ra/es opened the mysteries of cataloguing to librarians who to-day are 
middle-aged. His leétures at the London School of Economics are still remembered, as is his 
joint work with Brown on a library classification scheme. As a librarian he was sound, 
cultured and somewhat conservative. A fuller notice will appear next month. 

* * * * * * 


It would seem that the question of whether library books do or do not carry infection 
should receive the attention of the Library Association at the first convenient opportunity. 
This we suppose will not be until after the War, when so many problems technical and general 
will want solution. The matter rises now, unfortunately, from the veto on a “ shelter library 
service,” as likely to spread infeétion, by a Medical Officer of Health. Librarians know that 
drastic experiment has proved the relative, or even absolute, innocence of books in this, but 
one M.O.H. can by a word rob thousands of a real library benefit, because he will naturally 
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be believed in spite of the protests of the librarian. Our appreciation of medical effort to 
preserve health in shelters is undoubted, but this is going too far. 
* * * * * * 


As our contributor, Callimachus, somewhat apologetically says, the discussion of library 
notices appears to be trivial in such a time as this. It is only so in appearance because, if we 
read his “ Letter” aright, the time is more significant for public and other libraries than any 
ordinary time. In some places readers are using them for the first time in their lives, and their 
life-long attitude may be influenced by a silly or too harsh notice. The hospitality he suggests 
is an elementary principle with readers of these pages, but we appeal to all librarians to do what 
they can to enforce the principle upon those who do not read library journals. 

* * * * * * 


Librarians will not have missed the significance of the uses of a public library as a place 
of proposed meeting for those who desired to welcome Adolf Hitler to this land! The 
gentleman who advertised the meeting place was only seventeen, it is true, and the sentence of 
a month’s hard labour imposed upon him seems rather superfluous for what after all is only a 
boyish silliness. The point lies in the choice by the youth of a public library as the place from 
which public opinion may naturally be influenced. We believe such a view is growing, 
although we should prefer a wiser application of it. 

* * * * * * 


The continuance of the services of the National Central Library and its auxiliary outlier 
libraries and regional systems is also imperative. We are glad to learn that while the 
demands upon this great organization declined at the beginning of war, as did those of most 
libraries, they have in more recent months revived considerably, and the N.C.L. is also giving 
much service to war workers in the services and amongst the civil population. Its income will 
be a difficulty, again as for others, but we believe that so far as public libraries are concerned, 
the value of the N.C.L. is so recognized that every effort will be made to maintain their 
subscriptions. We hope, too, that the Treasury grant to the Library will be restored in full ; 
it is small enough at the best and is really needed. 

x * * * 


We cannot refrain from expressing our appreciation of The Phe/piad which Dr. Arundell 
Esdaile contributed to the January L.A. Record. Satire with an occasional rapier point, 
skilfully versified in a not easy medium with flashes of real poetry and mature philosophy, 
appears here in a form all who love books will value. In these crammed days such a per- 
formance may escape the eyes of those who would value it most, and for that reason alone this 
further reference to it will do good service. 

* * * * * * 


The controversy, initiated by an unfortunate colonel, as to the value of public school 
experience and discipline in the making of leaders of men, produced, among many things, 
a letter from Mr. A. M. Langdon in The Times of January 218t, which averred that the best 
officer in a battalion of the Cheshires during the last war was “ a former board school scholar 
and at the time he received his commission the sub-librarian of The Rylands Library, 
Manchester. He is the best officer because he never asks his men to do anything which he 
will not do himself and they know it. If he leads they will follow anywhere.” We do not 
recall any board school boy who became sub-librarian at John Rylands, but the tribute is 
gratifying. One might speculate on the question: Would not the enthusiastic and intensive 
experience of culture and cultured people, necessarily acquired in such a library by a man 
who could ascend to the position of sub-librarian, draw out many of the qualities which 
can be obtained at public school and university ? We like to think it would. 

* * * * * * 

BRITISH MUSEUM CATALOGUE OF PRINTED BOOKS. Complete copy 
wanted urgently. Apply stating condition and lowest price to Grafton & Co., 51 Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 
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Post-War Programme 
By W. A. Turner, F.L.A. (Mitcham Public Libraries). 


Pans for the building of a better Britain after the war are already in the wind : the Press has 
given space to the airing of views by expert and layman, and a Government department has 
been set-up, whose activities include post-war reconstruction. Peace will bring the chance for 
the public libraries of this country to become organised as never before by the creation of a 
scheme whereby the hundreds of loose parts are correlated into a coherent whole : whereby 
the many anomalies in rating, deficient service standards, etc., which at present hamper the 
nation’s library services are smoothed away. The root of most of the anomalies and deficiencies 
of the library service to-day are attributable to adherence to the local government unit. Progress 
cannot develop at a pace with the times without relinquishing the local unit of administration 
and widening the field. It is not intended in any way to belittle the notable achievements of 
local government—in this instance in the world of libraries ; local initiative, helped by the 
Carnegie Trustees, nurtured and developed the public library system—albeit unevenly. But 
with the time ripe for wider development local government is pulling on the reins, in spite of 
which the efforts of librarians have brought about extended service by means of Regional loan 
schemes and, in some instances, by offering library hospitality to other towns. Libraries are 
ready to and in need of functioning not as so many independent parts, but as one big 
well-oiled machine—dare one say a national machine ? 

What are the deficiencies of local government in the world of libraries to-day ? There are 
two anomalies the glaring lights of which overpower all others. The first concerns the story 
of the rich and the poor boroughs. Some boroughs with a high rateable value can realize 
more money by levying a penny rate than their poorer brethren of similar size are able to 
squeeze out of a fivepenny rate. The poor man thus pays much more to receive less, and a 
situation arises in direct contradiction to the democratic spirit of the public library movement, 
The citing of the London situation in this respeét is typical and all the more striking as rich and 
nan boroughs lie cheek by jowl in the metropolitan area. The second “ glare ” concerns the 

lack sheep in the fold. There are many fine public library systems in this country, and serving 
all sizes of population. Sad to relate, there are poor services too, for, though in a number of 
instances communities are able to afford higher library ratings, the councils have not the wit to 
realize the good that a library service, backed by adequate financial aid and in the hands of a 
progressive librarian, can brimg to the community which owns it. Even sadder, and incredible 
though it seems with so large a slice of the twentieth century devoured, is the faét that there 
yet remain places which have failed to make any provision whatsoever out of the rates to meet 
the reading needs of their citizens. A civilized nation should have solved this problem ages ago. 

The nation’s library service is marred by other deficiencies, less glaring, but some urgent, 
and all of which need to be made good. For instance, a desirable innovation would be planned 
co-operation in book selection helped by specialists in bibliography, concentrating special 
collections where most needed, avoiding unnecessary duplication, answering reading needs 
accurately, and founded on organised reading surveys and other Statistical evidence. Again, 
hundreds of cataloguers are engaged in cataloguing the same book, while Middletown is 
producing for Middletown readers a booklist suitable for distribution throughout all the 
libraries in the kingdom. A large number of annual reports are produced each year; an 
examination shows that the methods of computing statistics greatly vary between the libraries, 
thus very much detraéting from their value for purposes of comparison. Rules, fines, hours 
open, period of loan, charging systems, stationery, number of tickets issued and period of 
validity, and general routine methods differ enormously all over the country. Sometimes local 
conditions demand abnormal treatment in, say, the number of hours open, while stock 
limitations may restrict the number of tickets issued ; but for all practical purposes surely a 
Standard interpretation of these many factors in administration could be drawn up and applied 
throughout the libraries. There is a best way of doing everything and libraries would function 
more efficiently both locally and nationally if standard best methods, rules, etc., drawn up by 
the Library Association were introduced into all the points of administrative service. General 
application to all libraries would greatly help readers using more than one library, on holiday, 
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away on business, or changing residence from one town to another, while staff moving by 
promotion or “ on interchange” would not have to spend the first few weeks learning 
different routines for the same jobs. Stagnation through standardization would not occur, 
for newly-found ways of improvement could readily be applied throughout the whole system. 
Another point is the question of interavailability of readers’ tickets at all libraries ; librarians 
will breathe deep sighs of relief when this oft-dreamed ideal becomes an actuality. 


Staff recruitment and salaries provide a further instance of very uneven treatment. 
Library Staffs are recruited from secondary schools (in the teens), matriculation being the 
prescribed qualification (unfortunately this is not always insisted upon), and from the 
universities after graduation at the School of Librarianship (usually in the early twenties). 
Graduates are an asset to the profession. At the moment of influx the graduate is necessarily 
better-read than the assistant of the same age forced to rely on correspondence courses, evening 
classes, etc., as aids to the passing of examinations,with a resultant tendency to cramming and 
the unavoidable negleé of literature other than professional text-books. We have only one 
library school: there should be more. Only people who can afford it attend the school : 
this should be altered by the provision of grants, helped by which recruits to the profession 
should graduate at one of the schools (one—two years course) and receive simultaneously 
senate routine training in actual libraries. Cramming would thus be avoided and the 
assistant would have the opportunity of improving his cultural background by reading and 
other leisure time occupations. The interchange of assistants between libraries should become 
a commonplace. Regarding the thorny subject of salaries the Library Association long ago 
“aneegpee Standard scales, which, like many other Library Association recommendations, 

ave received scant attention from the local authorities. The only hope for the uniform 
application of the Library Association scales is by State aid. 

One shies at supporting State control either as a sub-department of the Board of Education 
or by the creation of a Ministry of Libraries. Too much centralization is undesirable, though it 
would be a good thing in certain instances. A central cataloguing bureau on the lines of the 
Library of Congress scheme would ensure uniform cataloguing by experts, as well as save time 
and money. Similarly a central publicity department would provide an economical and 
efficient publicity service using poster, press,radio, perhaps someday the film too, and producing 
booklists and like matter for the benefit of all the public libraries. The establishment of a 
central bookbuying agency should be a step towards obtaining better bookbuying terms for 
public libraries. Book selection and administration are matters for de-centralization and the 
planning of libraries into regional groups, welding together a number of adjacent libraries 
into an autonomous group to be administered as a single whole unit, not too big as to be 
unwieldy but of sufficient size for wider planning in book selection, statling and accommodation, 
would make for a really economical, efficient and uniform service. Where possible grouping 
would be arranged so that a large library would be the nucleus of each group and would act 
as bibliographical centre to the group. The division of the whole country into something like 
fifty or more regional groups each functioning under the power of a regional library committee 
drawn from the authorities in the area is visualised. Difficulties of rating could be overcome 
by the institution of a flat rate over the whole country, the proceeds of which could be pooled 
and administered centrally. 

Will the local authorities themselves form regional groups of libraries ? Will they surmount 
themselves the obstacles of uneven rating and niggardly and non-existent library services ? 
Will they jointly provide library schools, with grants to students ? Will they adopt the Library 
Association salary scales ? Will they do these things during the first five years of peace ? The 
answer to each of these questions is No, in the opinion of at least one person. Will they do so 
assuming reasonable grants are forthcoming from the Treasury ? Maybe. 

One person at least would welcome the passing of an Act of Parliament on the following 
lines soon after the Armistice. 

(1) Authorising the levying of a flat rate as indicated above. 

(2) Waking up authorities making no library provision, and brightening up backward 

authorities. 
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(3) Providing State grants for the running of libraries generally, including Regional 
Bureaux ; grants to make possible the application of the Library Association salary 
scales ; for the provision of library schools, with grants to help students as at present 
school teachers are aided ; for the setting-up of central cataloguing, publicity, and 
bookbuying departments ; for relieving cases of genuine distress in local government 
areas too poor to meet the standard flat rate levied; increasing the grant to the 
National Central Library. 

(4) <Authorising the amalgamation of local authorities into regional library groups to 
funétion under the control of joint committees drawn from the local authorities 
concerned in each group. 

Would the provision of grants incur inspection from Whitehall ? Even if it did the 
progressive librarian would have nothing to fear, while backward areas would be non-existent 
in the future. Neither would the beneficial democratic influence of the local authorities be 
undermined as, though in the form of regional committees, they would still look after the 
libraries. 


Crime in Libraries 
By R. L. W. Cotuison (Ealing Public Libraries). 


Crime in libraries is, fortunately, a comparatively minor and exceptional contingency. The 
average reader everywhere seems to be a harmless member of society, keener that the law shall 
be observed to the letter by everyone than to seize any opportunity to break it himself. Yet 
once in a while the librarian may be faced with a series of occurrences, embarrassing in their 
restrictive influence on the freedom of the library, and distressing in the unwelcome publicity 
which is suddenly given to the least advertised of public services. 

A number of mutilations to newspapers, periodicals and art books may force the librarian 
to keep strict watch on their users or even to make these items only available on request. The 
theft of several important books will make the staff view the public with suspicion, insist on 
collecting—perhaps searching—bags and cases, and will almost certainly occasion unpleasant 
scenes with any reader who “ insists on his rights” to forgo obedience to the rules of the 
regulations. Rowdiness in the newsroom will give the porter a chance to exert that air of 
officiousness which the librarian has so far been able to keep in check. 

Perhaps crime is far too strong a word to use in conneétion with these examples which are 
more suitably described by the principal A& as offences, but in addition to breaking the law 
they break what to us is quite as important : the peace and freedom of the library which so 
many of our readers appreciate. What to us seems true crime—murder and the like—is 
covered by laws so general that their incidence in a library or any other place has little bearin, 
on the reading of the law. In this article therefore I am concerned only with those laws which 
have a direét bearing on libraries, and at this point I must acknowledge with my warmest 
thanks the assistance of the Librarian and Information Officer of the Library Association, 
Mr. D. C. Henrik Jones, in hunting up so many recent instances of lawbreaking in libraries. 

According to Hewitt’s Summary of Public Library Law (Association of Assistant Librarians, 
1932; Supplement, 1934) “ it is an offence for any person to :— 

Behave in a disorderly manner ; 

Use violent, abusive or obscene language ; 

Bet or gamble ; 

Remain, after proper warning, after the hours fixed for closing, 
to the annoyance of any person using the same, in any library or reading room, museum, art 
gallery, or school provided or maintained under the principal A@ (Libraries Offences A&, 
1898, applied 1901, s. 4). Offenders are liable, on summary conviction, to a penalty not 
exceeding gos. Byelaws may be made enabling the officers or servants of the library authority 
to exclude or remove from the library, etc., any person committing an offence (1901, s. 3 (1) (c)). 

“The Malicious Damage A@, 1861, also provides that it is an offence for any person to 
maliciously destroy (sic) or damage any book, manuscript, picture, print, etc., in any museum, 
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gallery, library, etc., and that, on conviction, the offender be liable to imprisonment for a term 
not exceeding six months, with or without hard labour. 

“ Tt is an offence for a person suffering from an infectious discase to use any book from a 
public library, neither must a book which has been exposed to infection be returned to the 
library. It is also an offence for anyone to aét in contravention of any byelaw of the library 
authority.” 

Of the first four offences there is little evidence of any library having taken steps to deal 
with them by means of court aétion. Betting touts are known to make use of news rooms, but 
unless requested by the librarian the police are unable to enter the library for the purpose of 
watching for this particular kind of offence. Only very summary reports would appear in the 
local press of any police case following an arrest made under these conditions and the faét that 
the library was the scene of the offence would probably not be mentioned. In the case of these 
four offences libraries usually rely on their porters and on their staff in general to deal with 
offenders before the matter has reached serious proportions, and no doubt many librarians 
have at some time or another taken action which could not be described as striétly within 
the law. 

The Malicious Damage A& of 1861 is one which is most frequently used by public 
libraries to protect their property. | have before me the reports of nine court decisions (under 
this act) in recent years and have tabulated the chief features of each case for the purpose 
of comparison :— 


Date Crime Library Decision 
1933, January Mutilating reference books Burnley 40s. fine, 35s. damage or 
value {4 six weeks’ imprison- 
ment. 
1933, June Tearing coupons from news- Worcester Dismissed with costs “ as 
papers (unemployed man) this is the first case of 


its kind to come before 
the Bench . . . future 
offenders will be dealt 
with seriously.” 


1933, June Tearing coupon from news- Margate 10s. fine. 
paper (woman) 
1933, July 223 novels worth {28 stolen Cardiff £20 fine or two months’ 
and sold to local booksellers imprisonment (accused 
previously fined for 
larceny). 
1937, May Theft of three rare books Crieff Six weeks’ imprisonment. 
No option of fine. 
1937, September Stealing and damaging music _ Liverpool Probation. 
books 
1939, April Theft of reference books Bethnal Green Crime dismissed under 
worth 35s. Probation of Offenders 


Act. Award of seven 
guineas costs. 


1940, February Four books stolen by “simple” Bootle Probation for twelve 
boy aged 18 months. 

1940, July 32 books worth {11 stolen by Hammersmith Wife sentenced to one 
man and wife. Attempted and day’s detention. Hus- 
sale to local bookseller Kensington band (previous con- 


victions) to three 

months’ imprisonment. 

from which it will be seen that the aétual sentences imposed are rarely as great as the maximum 
allowed by the Act, but certainly great enough to deter anyone contemplating a similar offence. 
Last year Gravesend Public Library Committee offered, as a result of thefts in the 
Reference Library and Museum, £2 reward for information leading to the conviction of 


— 
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anyone stealing, or doing damage to the Corporation’s property. In 1933 Canterbury Library 
Committee decided to exclude a Whitstable woman from the library as a result of her action in 
mutilating a newspaper. Such aétions appear to have a wholesome effeé in putting a stop to 
mutilations and damage for a considerable time afterwards. 

Ina brilliant paper on The Problems of Theft and Mutilation presented to the Lending Seéction 
of the Denver Conference on June 25, 1935 (Library Journal, August 1935, pages 589 to 
592), Mr. Ralph Munn, Director of the Carnegie Library at Pittsburgh, describes how book 
losses in 1933 at Pittsburgh became so serious that effective action had to be taken. Exit 
control, exercised by the staff, resulted in losses of 134 reference books in 1933 dropping to 
65 in 1934 and 43 in 1935. In seventeen months clerks at the door of the Reference Department 
took ‘ 291 books from departing guests. A much larger number have been retrieved at the 
Lending Department exit, but here there is an excuse for the person who mistakes the funétions 
of the charging desk and the exit desk.” The article must itself be read for its refreshing and 
liberal attitude to the problem. 

No case relating to persons suffering from infectious diseases being convicted for using 
the public library service is known, and the difficulties of bringing any such case before a court 
are obvious. Similarly, action by the local Medical Officer of Health appears to have been 
sufficient to deal with cases of books exposed to infection, and in this conneétion Mr. J. E. 
Walker’s assertion, at a London and Home Counties’ meeting in 1931, that there was no 
known instance of books spreading disease is a further indication of the unlikelihood of any 
court action being taken on this point. 

From these notes it will be clear that this is a neglected subje& of some importance which 
could well bear more detailed investigation than I have been able to provide. Guidance is 
needed on the many difficulties which arise in practice and an authoritative statement and 

licy issued from a committee of investigation set up by the Library Association would 
welcome. 


Books in the Battle 


By Frank Hickman, A.L.A. (Bermondsey Public Libraries). 
( Continued.) 

Tue bombing of Coventry at one period was of such kind that a new word entered into the 
vocabulary of war-time England. “ Coventrated”’ is an ugly word denoting an ugly thing— 
concentrated destruction by aerial attack. The sooner the word passes from use the better it 
will be for the peace of mind of purists and pacifists alike. Unfortunately, the city whose 
sufferings gave birth to this artificial colloquialism had its public library service drastically 
dislocated in the process. The Gulson (Central) Library premises, founded by John Gulson, 
a native of Coventry, in 1868, and the Longford Branch Library were destroyed by enemy 
action last year. The loss in books was approximately 150,000 volumes. Quantitively 
and qualitativ ely this represents an appalling loss, since it comprises practically the 
whole of those technical resources,* in which the Coventry Libraries were particularly 
strong, and the whole of the current home reading stock. Irreparable losses among local 
material include the Mediaeval Gild Books of the Drapers Company, The Tanners 
Company and the Whittawers Company ; the Reader and Fretton Manuscripts, together with 
prints and drawings ; the Wyley Colleétion of local prints and drawings ; Jopson’s Coventry 
Mercury from 1743, and all other local new spapers down to 1939. Gone, too, are the special 
colleétion of literature relative to cycles and motor cars, built up by the National Cyclists’ 
Union and the Coventry Public Libraries, and the Cole Horological Colle&tion. In addition, a 
large variety of pamphlets, cuttings and illustrations appertaining to Coventry and Warwick- 
shire have been destroyed. Salvage operations during the days immediately following the 
disaster retrieved some 20,000 volumes, representing part of the Reference Collection and the 
larger part of the Local Printed Colleétion. 


* It may be recalled that C oventry City Libraries were commended in the December, 1940, — of THE 
Lenany Wor p for the issue of a new series of seleé& technical bibliographies, beginning wi h Books for 


Munition Workers. 
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Birmingham has a less unhappy tale to tell. Up to the end of December, 1940, some 200 
books only had been put out of commission by raids. These books were damaged by water 
after the roof of one of the branch libraries had been set on fire. There has been minor damage 
to other Birmingham library buildings, but none to books. 

Fire caused by the enemy wreaked much greater havoc at the Minet Public Library 
last year. The books, furniture and fittings were completely destroyed by the flames down 
to ground level. Stock in the basement and the valuable Surrey Collection were fortunately 
undamaged, except in certain instances by water from the hoses. Allowing for the books on 
issue, something like 15,000 volumes must be reckoned as lost. 

During another raid the Richmond Public Library was severely damaged, a 
number of incendiary bombs dropped on the premises, causing several fires to break out. 
Three rooms used as reference library stores were completely burned out. A certain number of 
the books in these stores has been salvaged, and it is hoped that some of them may yet be of 
further use. All the current files of newspapers and periodicals perished. Three incendiaries 
falling through the roof of the Junior Library burned themselves out in the floor without 
harming any of the children’s books. It is not yet possible to state exactly how many books 
have been destroyed, as unremitting attention has had to be devoted by the Richmond 
Librarians to salvaging, sorting and drying the hundreds of volumes damaged by water. 
Among the rarer works known to be damaged by water are a first edition of Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s History of the World, 1614, Edmund Spenser’s Works, 1611, and the Paraphrases of 
Erasmus, 1552. It is feared that several sets such as the Sacred Books of the East and the Statutes 
Revised have been destroyed by fire. Many items in the Richmond reference colleétion of books 
on London have definitely been burned completely. The Reference Room proper has escaped 
damage and the Lending Library is intaét, save for a number of large holes in the roof, but 
water has soaked many of the books. The Richmond and Surrey Colleétion has also escaped all 
but the effects of the firefighters’ enthusiasm. Had precautions not been taken when war broke 
out to Store in a safe place away from the Library more than half of the Local Colleétion, the 
more valuable and irreplaceable material, together with all the loose prints, photographs, etc., 
the damage must inevitably have been far worse. Within ten days of the fire the Borough 
Librarian managed to establish an emergency library service. The Reference Room is now 
open as usual, and all periodicals have been placed here for consultation. The News Room, 
being under the rooms which were burned out, was badly damaged by falling debris ; news- 
papers had therefore to be discontinued temporarily. It has been impossible, too, for borrowers 
to have access to the shelves in the Lending Library, so a scheme has been arranged for them 
to obtain books from an enquiry window in the Reference Room, which opens into the 
Lending Library. In spite of the inconveniences entailed by the improvised service, good use 
has been made of it and many expressions of appreciation continue to be voiced. 

Although a large bomb has exploded outside the Library of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England, little damage has been caused to the colleétions beyond the cutting of bindings by 
flying glass and the destruétion of some unbound current periodicals. 

Another medical library which has been fortunate to escape damage to its colleétions is 
the St. Thomas’s Hospital Medical School Library. This is due to the faét that the School has 
been evacuated for a considerable time to Godalming and Guildford. The administration of 
the School is now carried on at the Manor House, Godalming, and it is here that books and 
periodicals dealing with anatomy, physiology and pathology are still safe. The books and 
periodicals dealing with clinical teaching are likewise safe at Guildford. This will come as good 
news to those who feared that the Medical School building in London, which normally houses 
the Library and Museum, might have been badly affected in the bombing of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital. 

Latest news from Sheffield indicates that the City Libraries have escaped very serious 
damage. Apart from broken windows and roof lights and holed roofs, the Central Library 
and the branches have suffered little. The Manor Community Centre, however, was burnt out 
towards the end of 1940. The Community Centre was used as a book distributing station during 
special hours each week and had a stock of 830 books. Owing to the excellent use which was 
made of this special service, the percentage of books on loan at the time of the raid responsible 
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for the fire was high. Consequently, the destruction was confined to approximately 300 books 
and three cupboard book-cases. It is anticipated that a large number of books will have been 
lost or damaged in the homes of borrowers, but no figures are as yet to hand. 

At the time of Southampton’s worst period of aerial bombardment, press reports 
suggested extensive damage to the Public Libraries. It can now be stated quite definitely that 
such reports were greatly exaggerated. The origin of the misleading stories can probably be 
explained by the fact that Southampton’s old Central Library building, which has been 
destroyed, still displays the words “ Public Library” above the remains of its portals. A 
reporter knowing little of Southampton and seeing this convenient label over a ruined pile 
might be forgiven for writing the obituary of a library which still lives. The faé is that the 
new Civic Centre received a number of direét hits, but the Southampton Central Library, which 
occupies one wing, escaped with superficial damage only. No books can definitely be stated to 
have been destroyed by direét enemy action affecting the Libraries, but a problem of some 
magnitude has presented itself in conneétion with library books in bombed houses and business 
premises. Also, many borrowers with books on loan have evacuated from their registered 
addresses without making arrangements for the return of theit books to the Public Libraries. 


(To be continued.) 


Back to the Plough 


By Puytuis T. M. Corserr (West Sussex County Libraries). 


Tue Roman who was called from his cabbages to govern a State again was not so burdened 
as a woman who does a job in addition to running a house in war-time. 

He did not need to wonder how on earth he would find time to wash and iron his toga, 
or darn whatever one wears underneath a toga, nor did he have to wrestle with the problem 
of how to have a hot meal ready for a hungry man at the same hour that one is busy searching 
for “ Who dunnits ” and saying “ I’m sorry, it’s out.” All this and more is the lot of the 
woman filling the place left vacant by one of our Brave Boys. 

Like an old horse returning to its ancient pastures, the nostrils dilate to the familiar 
smell of books, dust, stamping ink and (usually) damp humanity. Once again a query means, 
not that missing bath towel but a borrower’s ticket gone astray, and the renewal of tickets 
and books has to be dealt with as well as that of sheets and pillow cases, while to one 
accustomed to trying to buy eighteen pennyworth of goods with one shilling, the balancing 
of fines and petty cash presents few difficulties. 

With a vague, sweet smile you own bashfully to being the new librarian for “ the 
duration,” the smile becoming a trifle fixed towards the end of the first week after you have 
listened to almost as many eulogies of the departed librarian as there are borrowers. Then 
there is the man who on first seeing you lets off a startled “ the lady librarian ” as if you were 
a performing dog. There is also the lady who tells you in a confidential shriek, when the 
Library is at its most crowded, that she detested that young man who has gone and has 
been praying for a lady librarian for years. Still, it is not often that one is revealed as an 
Answer to Prayer. 

One finds Dewey’s classes returning to the mind in a gratifying if surprising manner. 
The public, one notes, still displays its wonted inability to cope with a card catalogue and 
any system of classification whatever except its own, some of the broad headings of which 
appear to be “ a nice book,” “a lady’s book,” “ a quiet book for an old lady.” 

Away with frivolling however! This is wartime and the serious-minded will expect a 
dissertation on the change in the habits and reading of the borrowers in our bomb-chastened 
land. The serious-minded will be disappointed. There is mo change, except in the excuses, 
of which the war is producing a large and fertile crop. The eager searcher after thrillers, 


instead of murmuring “ . . . wonder if you have . . . no, I’ve read that . . . so busy 
this week . . . no, I’ve read that . . . must have a little relaxation . . . as a matter of faé 
I’ve read that . . . lot of hard work this week . . . it’s not often I read thrillers but, funnily 


enough, I Aare read that,” now says “ quite clear and plain,” “ Any new thrillers? Must 
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get away from the war, you know. Can’t read deep books with bombs dropping, ha, ha.” 
The non-return of books is also invariably due to the war. ‘I had the books all ready to 
bring back, then we had a bomb” (in the same tone of voice as ‘‘ we had a cup of tea ”’) 
and we had to clear out in 5 minutes.” The word “ fine” is rapidly becoming indecent. 
Another good opening gambit is “ I was just coming out last night when the siren went . . .” 
On the other hand you yourself have a store of ready-to-hand excuses as well. ‘‘ The 
Staff is short-handed . . . book grant cut down . . . book prices gone up, etc.” 
The snatches of overheard conversation now have as their main theme, coupons and 
ueues and whether one will or will not be able to have a Sunday joint. In faé, the main 
penn are, like most of the differences in this war, slightly ——. The gloom which 
settles on the Library after black-out time and which passes as illumination ; lugging a bag 
of sand to the door before you lock up ; creeping round the Library in the dark putting up 
the blinds so that incendiaries will not be overlooked and finally, falling over the sand bag 
into the street with a loud, triumphant crash and so—home to the washing-up. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ERASTOSTHENES, 
CauTIon ! 

I have been wondering lately, as | wandered on a rare holiday in a rural part of the 
country, why small libraries so often are users of prohibitory or minatory notices. It is an 
elementary principle of modern library economy surely that the fewer notices used the better ; 
and further that those which must be used should be of the attracting and not repelling sort. 
You and I are agreed on this. No doubt, as a topic in war-time, when the universe is shudder- 
ing, this seems the most trivial of topics. But, is it? The dispersal of the population over 
areas new to them has never been so marked. Men and women—and children for that matter— 
are making, for longer or shorter time, their homes with the stranger. One place they Should 
be assured of welcome is the local library, and | wonder if anything can be done to make the 
fact universally known. We hear constantly that our national propaganda is flabby, lacks pep, 
and the searchlight brilliancy, albeit in his case sinister, of that of Dr. Goebbels. 

This must be 

A NattonaL TRAIT 

and it is shared by librarians in an immoderate degree since they have never been able to 
convince citizens as a whole even of the existence of their libraries. Go into the average 
* local ” and ask the assembled company what they know of libraries. Lay no flattering un&ion 
to your soul before you ask. Blank astonishment or stolid unawareness will be the result. 
Yet here we are, according to received opinion, in the very heart of local social life. I have 
mingled much of late with our men in uniform and find that they, too, rarely have a remote 
idea of any part the public library can play in their lives, even while they complain that they 
can’t get much to read. This, to me, is a singularly astonishing indi€tment of our publicity. 

I suggest, for what it is worth, that here and now we want to develop this side of our 
effort. First of all, however, the libraries must be there and be of 

A HosprraBLe CHARACTER. 
How elementary all this sounds. I am astonished at myself for feeling its utterance worth 
while. And this brings me, by a “ foiled, circuitous route,” as it were, back to the simple 
question of notices in libraries. No-one in possession of his senses would now put up such 
offensive things as “ Do not spit,” or the even worse “Commit no nuisance,” because the 


habit of spitting in public places must be confined to very few areas nowadays and the 
implications of the second are not thinkable. Less repellent, but none the less unfortunate, 
notices are those which ostensibly are to proteé library property, those which promise 

rosecution at every step for this or that offence. I saw recently at the entrance of a bright 
odine library: “ Only registered readers are allowed in the library during the hours of 
issue,” which presumably means when the library is open a visitor has no chance of seeing it, 
because I discovered that the library was closed outside “ the hours of issue.”” How much 
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BETTER 
would it be to post up instead : 

Visitors or newcomers, or those who do not use the Libraries, are invited 
to ask at the counter to be shown round and to have the facilities offered here 
explained to them. ; 

There are difficulties, | know. Staffs are not always large enough, but sometimes the librarian 
spends many hours in the seclusion of his own office—no doubt doing useful work—which 
might be even more profitably spent with potential readers. The point of all this, Erastothenes 
is that there may in one public place be a frame enclosing the printed By-laws : there should 
be no other threatening or forbidding notices. It is better to lose a hundred volumes a year 
than ten possible readers, isn’t it ? So far as good behaviour is concerned, it is obtained by 
making a building worthy of respect, by its brightness, cleanliness, sweet air and, if possible, 
tasteful decoration. Such things command respeét, and good supervision does all else that 
is necessary. 

Small libraries, too, it appears to me—perhaps larger ones, too, but my argument is 
confined for the moment to smaller ones—do not believe in the value of 

THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

This is not universally true, because a friend who has stayed in past years in the West of 
England tells me of a beautiful little reference library with open shelves on which were a 
choice local colleétion, the best encyclopaedic works, and a really sound colleétion of usable 
classic and modern works, with a special bent towards the prime county industry. He noted, 
too, that out of its modest income all the English and one American library journals were 
provided. Perhaps that is a clue! On the other hand the reference library I visited had in it 
some quite good modern books, some of them however put there, it seemed, to prevent their 
being worn out in the lending library. One entered a glass door and a bell rang automatically. 
This almost frightened me away at once, for if there is one quality of a booklover more strong 
than any it is his desire not to be obtrusive. The clang of this bell reminded me that once I 
went to the St. Bernard Monastery and rang the bell, believing it to be a quite modest affair, 
and it pealed like the fire-bell of my home town used to when there was an unusually urgent 
call. There was no-one in the room except two boys at the only table it possessed who were in 
earnest audible conversation ; no member of the staff was disturbed by the bell. I looked round. 
The first shelves in a library as its most visible ones ; in them the quality of the library should 
be manifested. A librarian cannot afford to waste or not to use to the utmost all his approaches. 
To these I turned and found some folios, very rusty and forlorn, of Law Records of no 
imaginable use to anyone but professional law students. Above these were direétories, a few 
recent, but others in sets year after year. 1 was reminded of a Welsh library where I found a 
copy of Crockford for 1912 as the only clerical guide it possessed! Imagine the value of all 
our talking about “ the library profession” to any educated hearer whose only intimate 
knowledge of librarianship comes from such a library. Unfortunately these criticisms are 
ones we make in letters to each other ; they may never reach those whom we criticize. Cannot 


the L.A. do something ? 
Vale ! CALLIMACHUS. 


Wo de not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LetreRs ON Our AFFAIRS.” 
—Editor, THe Liprary Wor LD. 


Lecture on Paper-making 

Dr. Jutius Grant, Chief Chemist of Messrs. John Dickinson & Co., Ltd., gave an interesting 
leéture on the Art and Science of Paper-making before the Royal Society of Arts on Wednesday, 
February 19th. He outlined the general history of paper from its origin in China and with the 
aid of a cinematograph film and lantern slides showed the various methods in use from the 
earliest times to the present time. His description of the modern processes of paper-making 
dealt with the various modifications necessary for the different kinds of paper used to-day 
- an actual demonstration of paper-making rendered the whole matter clear to his appreciative 
audience, 
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Obituary 

We regret to inform our readers that Mr. 
Horace Paul Dinelli, formerly Chief Librarian 
of the Hammersmith public libraries, died on 
Tuesday, February 18th, in the 65th year of 
his age. He was an Associate of the Library 
Association. 

Mr. Dinelli began his library career at the 
Westminster public libraries in September, 
1890, and joined the Hammersmith public 
libraries staff in June, 1896, as Senior Assistant. 
He succeeded to the post of Chief Librarian on 
the resignation of Mr. Samuel Martin, Hammer- 
smith’s first librarian, in November, 1919. He 
retired, after nearly cighteen years’ service as 
Chief Librarian, in July, 1937. 


Personal News 

Miss F. M. Birkett, B.A., Temporary Senior 
Assistant, Southampton, has been appointed 
Assistant Librarian, King’s College Library, 
London. 

Mr. O. G. Caselton, F.L.A., to be Sub- 
Librarian, North Kensington Branch. 

Miss K. Loft, age 17, appointed junior 
Assistant Lindsey and Holland County Library. 
Qualifications : Higher School Certificate. 

Mr. F. A. Meason, F.L.A., to be Assistant 
Borough Librarian. 

Miss I. M. Tatam, Assistant, Lindsey and 
Holland County Library, has resigned. 


Topicalities 
Edited by Frank Hickman, A.L.A. 

BRENTFORD AND CHISWICK. -The 
Editor of The Fordwick recently asked the 
Direétor of the New York Public Library for a 
short contribution for publication in the 
Brentford and Chiswick quarterly magazine. 
In ready response Dr. H. M. Lydenberg sent 
the following :—‘Its back to the wall, 
fighting with every force at its power, Britain 
exempted books from the purchase tax! No 
front page news in that. As a matter of faét it 
would mean a lengthy, not to say tedious, hunt 
through all sorts of places to learn just what in 
officialand non-official circles was said and done 
about this tax. And yet, many of us believe 
with all our hearts that this exemption will be 
remembered long after many of the results of 
bombings and air raids have been forgotten, 
have been removed or restored by Mother 
Nature or her occasionally sane human produét. 


That Britain in such an hour paid such tribute 
to the meaning, significance, lasting power, 
universal appeal of the printed work arouses 
the applause, acclaim, admiration of every one 
that writes books, makes books, distributes 
books, serves books, or reads books.” If 
proof of the sincerity of this expression of 
American opinion were needed, it could surely 
be found in the readiness with which American 
librarians have indicated their willingness to 
explore the possibilities of assistance in the 
task of British library reconstruction. 

BURTON-UPON-TRENT.—Owing to cir- 
cumstances caused by the war, The Reader's 
Handbook will in future be published three 
times per annum instead of quarterly. This is 
an economy measure worth careful considera- 
tion by other libraries when forced by present- 
day stringency to effeé& reduétions in their 
publicity media. The method of issuing the 
established number of publications with fewer 
pages may not necessarily be the wisest and 
most economical in the long run. 


Library Reports 
By Hersert C. SAWTELLE, 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 

CARDIFF Public Libraries—Annual Report, 
1939-1940. Chief Librarian, Edmund J. 
Rees. Population (est. 1939), 224,280. 
Issues: Lending, 1,450,912; Reference 
95,812; Children’s Hall, 110,778 ; Schools, 
516,729; Hospitals, 48,663. Borrowers, 
47,769 ; extra tickets, 34,235. Branches. 11. 

Cardiff’s Report, which is composed of a number 
of foolscap sheets of typescript, records some important 
changes which took place in the past year. Chief among 
these are the retirement of Mr. Harry Farr, the Chief 

Librarian, and the reorganization of the Central Lend- 

ing Department. Mr. Farr relinquished his post in June 

last, having filled it with great distin@ion for 32 years. 

Altogether Mr. Farr has a record of 49 years’ service 

under the Library Authority. The remodelling of the 

lending library was carried out without closing any of 
the departments included in the change over. The 
complete scheme of improvement, however, was not 
carried out, but only certain equipment essential to the 
working of the department. he improved conditions 
met with much appreciation and a small increase in 
issues was recorded. The total circulation from all 
sources was below that of the year previous. Schemes 
for the extension of some of the branch libraries are in 
hand, but have to be deferred till better times. Another 

Hospital service was begun last year. 

LIVERPOOL Public Libraries.—The Year’s 
Work, 1939-1940. Chief Librarian, J. F. 
Smith. Population (1938), 827,400. Rate 
2.63d. Stock: Lending, 403,734; Refer- 
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ence, 285,000. Additions, 90,511. With- 
drawals, 59,832. Issues: Lending, 5,330,115 
Reference, 903,610. Borrowers, 156,971 ; 
extra tickets, 18,788. Branches, 24. 

In place of the usually imposing Report published 
by the Liverpool Libraries we have, this time, a single 
typed sheet of Statistics. It shows that, while there was 
an increase in the number of readers registered, there 
was a very large decrease in the number of books 
circulated. 


NEWARK.—Gilstrap Public Library and 
Municipal Museum.— Annual Reports, 1938- 
1940. Chief Librarian, Arthur Smith. 
Population, 26,000. Rate, 2.82d. Stock: 
Lending, 20,190; Reference, 5,089 ; Junior, 
3,227. Additions, 1,749. Withdrawals, 487. 
Issues: Lending, 126,364; Reference, 
18,390; Junior, 30,264. Borrowers’ tickets 
in use, 8,840. 1 Branch. 6 part-time service 
Stations. 

The two years covered by these reports have wit- 
nessed a good deal of progress, and book circulation 
has improved each year. Figures given above are for 
last year only when an increase of 16,030 was recorded 
in the issues. In the year previous the increase was 
12,765. 

NORTHAMPTON Public Libraries,Museums 
and Art Gallery. Chief Librarian and Curator, 
Reginald W. Brown, F.L.A., F.R.S.A. 
Population (est. 1938), 96,540. Total issues, 
728,092. 

Very few details are available as the report is much 
smaller than usual, but it records an issue increase of 
95,713, of which total 69,000 were used by evacuees. 
Visitors to the Museums and Art Gallery numbered 
90,708. 


Book Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS 
OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 


Apis (H. G.) The Printed Book. Second. 
Edition, revised and brought up to date by 
J. Carter and E. A. Crutchley. Cambridge 
University Press. 5s. net. 

The first edition (reprinted several times) of this 
little book had a large circulation among students, and 
in its new dress and under new editorship will no doubt 
Still retain its position as the simplest textbook on the 
history of the Printed Book. One or two points occur 
to us in reading the book, but whether they are the work 
of the author or of the editors is difficult to say without 
a comparison of the two editions. With reference to 
the 1457 Psalter, is it perfectly certain that the two-colour 
initials were printed? It has often been suggested that 
they were Stencilled. The registration is certainly not 
impeccable by any means. The reference on p. 12 to 
Caxton’s residence in Cologne might have been 
Strengthened as it is fairly ite now that he had a 


great deal to do with the printing of the Bartholomew 
Anglicus of 1471. The statement on p. 14 that paper was 
made in England about 1496 confli&ts with that on p. 72 
that papermaking reached England shortly before 1550. 
On pp. 50-51 the account of stereotyping is very 
confused. Ged’s invention did not include the papier 
maché mould which was invented in France somewhere 
about 1825. He used plaster moulds which certainly 
could not be bent. The invention of half-tone cannot be 
dated 1880, It was early in the eighties that glass ruled 
screens were first used and turned round during ex 
sure, but it was not until the winter of 1885-86 a 
Mr. F. E. Ives sealed two single-line screens together 
and made the cross-line screen which is used to-day. It 
is curious to read in a work written and edited by 
bibliographers (p. 119), “Some people have even been 
known to tear out ‘ each page’ when read, and throw 
it out of the window.” One wonders how it was done. 


Book Auction Recorps. Vol. 37. Part 4. 
Stevens, Son and Stiles. 30s. net per annum. 
Part 4, completing Volume 37, covering the 
Auttion Season October, 1939, to August, 1940. No less 
than 7,889 entries of books sold here and in America 
are included in the volume and the current part contains 
the Index to the whole Volume. 


INDEX to LarTIN-AMERICAN Books. 1938. 
Vol. l. The Inter-American Book Exchange, 


1940. 
This important publication is an attempt to register 
the whole of the publications of Latin-America, including 
twenty different countries and Puerto Rico and Cuba. 
It is a di€tionary catalogue containing in one alphabet 
works under author’s names and subjeé entries by 
country headings under main subjects. 
KINGDON (Frank) John Cotton Dana. A Life. 
Portrait. Newark Public Library. 

To those of us who have known American 
libraries and librarians for many years, the name of John 
Cotton Dana seems to connote the real essentials of 
American librarianship. He was not the author of a 
great syStem of classification, nor the librarian of a great 
library full of bibliographical treasures, but in his 
occupancy of the librarianship of Denver, Springfield 
and Newark he had shown the way to get books into 
the homes of the people and to get the people into the 
libraries. Librarianship with Dana was a religion and 
his work had a great influence on the profession. 
Waptes (Douglas), BERELSON (Bernard), Brap- 

sHAwW (Franklyn R.) What Reading Does to 
People. A Summary of Evidence on the 
Social Effeéts of Reading and a Statement of 
Problems for Research. United States of 
America, University of Chicago Press. 
Great Britain and Ireland, Cambridge 
University Press. 12s. net. 

From the American origin of this composite work 
it is easy to presume that it has been written from the 
psychological aspeét and that it deals with origins—the 
word used is “predispositions’’—not only of the reader 
but also of those who are responsible for providing him 
with the printed matter which is to fall into his hands. 
The chain of these has naturally many links, such as the 
author, the publisher who decides on his work, the 
bookseller who stocks it, and the general manner of its 
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distribution to the so-called consumer. Only the printer 
and binder are presumably exonerated from the 
responsible task of seleéting or suppressing material 
deemed to be unsuitable for the reader’s mental 
nutrition. Not that this involves censorship of books, it 
is more subtle than that. It involves the complete supply 
of reading matter to a large public and the effeéts of such 
reading from a social standpoint. Abstruse though the 
theme may appear, the exposition of it is in simple and 
lucid language so that all who read may understand the 
purport of the work, which will no doubt prove of great 
value to Students and more especially to librarians who 
have so deep an interest in keeping their shelves provided 
with material suitable for every type of intellectual 
activity. The work contains a short sele¢ted bibliography 
of important titles, some twenty in number, relating to 
the social effeéts of reading, and there are also volumin- 
ous references to other books throughout the text. It is 
not easy to say which portions are contributed by the 
various authors respectively, since the text is welded 
into a consecutive whole. Appendix D, which deals 
with an illustrative programme for Study of the social 
effects of reading contemplates a three-year progression 
and should be carefully studied with a view to planning 
for the future. There is a short index. 


GENERAL. 


Brirrain (Vera) England’s Hour. Illus. 
Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 

Miss Vera Brittain has given in this volume an 
interesting descriptive account of civilian England 
during the BlitzArieg. From East to West, in London, 
and in many towns in the provinces, she has seen the 
damaged buildings and interviewed the people bombed 
out of their houses and offices but still cheerful and quite 
confident in the ultimate victory of the English-speaking 
democracies of the world. 

CeciL, (Viscount (Lord Robert) A Great 
Experiment. An Autobiography. Cape. 
16s. net. 

The record of Lord Cecil's life for the last twenty 
years has been linked with the existence of the League 
of Nations. An idealist by nature, the ideal of the 
Parliament of Man specially appealed to him and 
although the League is tottering and its future more 
than doubtful, he still believes in it, and we can only 
hope that his faith will be justified and that something 
like the Federation of the World will emerge out of the 
present chaos. The importance of the work cannot be 
overestimated. 

Cotomsos (C. J.) A Treatise on the Law of 
Prize. Grotius Society Publications No. 5. 
Grotius. {1 Is. net. 

This is the second edition which has been revised 
in view of the present war and the British Prize Act 1939. 
It is curious to note that this Act extends the application 
of prize law to aircraft. 

Tue Diary oF A SraFF OFFICER (Air In- 
telligence Liaison Officer) at Advanced 
Headquarters, North B.A.F.P., 1940. Maps. 
Methuen. 4s. net. 

The tragic Story of May, 1940, as seen from the 
Headquarters of the British and French Air Forces, from 
the actual diary of the officer concerned. Very inter- 
esting, being written from the personal point of view. 
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Lapte (Capitaine Pierre O.) With the Foreign 
Legion at Narvik. Translated by Anthony 
Merryn. Illus. with photographs. Murray. 

5s. net. 

Gradually the story of the Norwegian expedition is 
being told. Here is the account of the exploits of the 
French Foreign Legion who, as Major Wren says in his 
Foreword, “ defeated the German forces holding the 
heights round Narvik, dislodging them from their stron, 
positions, and would have driven them into Sweden an 
captivity, had it not been recalled to France in the hour 
of viétory.” 

McDovwaa tt (H.) Flying Model Planes. Illus. 
Lutterworth. 6s. net. 

From a child’s toy the flying of model Aeroplanes 
has advanced to the position of a hobby for grown-ups, 
and the handbook before us tells us all about the con- 
Struétion and flying of these fascinating models which the 
experienced flyer can keep in the air f »r many hours. 
Over 130 illustrations are of great help. 

MANNHEIM (Hermann) War and Crime. Watts. 
10s. 6d. 

The author is leéturer on Criminology at the 
London School of Economics and was formerly Judge 
in the Court of Criminal Appeal in Berlin. He has 
written an interesting Study of the analogies and 
contrasts between the causes of war and of crime. The 
period 1914-1918 has been specially studied. 
NrIeMOLLER (Martin) The Gestapo Defied. 

Being his last twenty-eight sermons. Trans- 
lated by Jane Lymburn. Hodge. 6s. net. 

The last sermons of the pastor who stood out 
against Hitler and all his works. This volume will 
enable the English reader to judge whether the accusa- 
tions against Pastor Niemdller were justified or not. 
Stuart (Marie W.) The Scot who was a 

Frenchman. The Life of John Stewart, 
Duke of Albany, in Scotland, France and 
Italy. Portrait. Hodge. 12s. 6d. net. 

John Stewart was the sort of individual who, born 
of blood royal, was fated to serve monarchs, and of 
military tastes, had in the main to content himself with 
acting as a diplomat. Born in 1481 he became Duke of 
Albany four years later on the death of his father, and 
though educated in France and aétually known as 

ehan, he was invited to Scotland in 1513, after the 
ttle of Flodden Field, to become Regent. The history 

of the times is obscure and Miss Stuart has done a 
service to historians and Students in bringing to light 
much inrormation and authentic material concerning 
them. John’s relationship to the Medici family and his 
journey to Italy in the train of Francois | during the 
King’s ill-fated invasion make an interesting seétion of 
the work. Many useful appendices are included and 
there is a bibliography consisting of titles of the more 
important works used but without bibliographical 
details. The index is badly arranged and might be 
more comprehensive. 

TEMPERLEY (Helen) The Rose upon her Briar. 
An anthology. Lane. 7s. 6d. 

The rose, says the author, is with us, in all our joys 
and sorrows, from the cradle to the grave, and here we 
have a perfect compendium of verse and prose dealing 
with the most beloved flower. From Achilles Tatius, 
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Shakespeare, Christina Rossetti, William Beckford, 
Burns, Evelyn, Ronsard, Henley, Christopher Marlowe, 
Keats and many other favourites, the author has culled 
a number of beautiful passages, ranging in years from 
648 B.c. to the earliest twentieth century. Those who 
love roses will appreciate this collection of poems and 
prose about them. 
Wetts (A. Laurence) The Observer’s Book of 

Freshwater Fishes of the British Isles. Illus. 


in colours. Warne. 3s. net. 

Birds, Flowers, Butterflies, Trees and Wild 
Animals have had their turn in this admirable series, 
and now we come to Fish with delightful coloured 
plates and in a handy size for the pocket. Carefully 
produced, reasonable in price, adequate in Style, con- 
taining 76 pictures in colour and black and white and 
dusting 82 species, what more can the young fisher- 
man’s heart desire | Old experts will be glad of it also. 
WiiuiaMs (Francis) Democracy’s Last Battle. 

Faber. 8s. 6d. 


The author, who was formerly editor of the Daily 
Herald, is well qualified to examine the possibilities of 
after-war development. He first details the problem of 
Europe as it exists under war pressure and then con- 
siders the future. He believes that two things are 
essential: some machinery for achieving political 
security in Europe and some machinery for achieving 
economic Stability between the great trading nations of 
the world, and he has several ideas of the way in which 
such machinery might be evolved. 


FICTION. 


Corserr (James) When Death Walks. Jenkins. 


7s. 6d. 

A compaét between a dying man and his friend. 
He will return if possible. But who was Richard 
Bevington, and why the extraordinary change in 
Masterton’s charaéter ? All the thrills. 

Feporova (Nina) The Family. Collins. 8s. 6d. 
net. 

Every reader of this full and excellent novel will 
accord it its virtue as successor to Jalna and Peking 
Picnic in the winning of the Atlantic £2,500 prize. Its 
fault, if any, is not from the literary standpoint, but that 
it = a tragic, though doubtless a true, aspect of life 
as lived by a White Russian family in Tientsin, China, 
during the Japanese invasion in 1937. The Bohemian 
atmosphere of the household, the poverty, fortitude, 
aspiration and kindliness of its members are admirably 
depicted, but the impression left is one of mournfulness 
and futility. 

Graves (Robert) Proceed, Sergeant Lamb. 
With frontis. and map. Jacket design by 
John Aldridge. Methuen. 8s. 6d. net. 

An important historical novel which deserves 
careful attention from a large circle of readers. It forms 
a sequel to Sergeant Lamb of the Ninth and is base i on 
original Memoirs. Opening in November 1777, Lamb 
has now attained to the rank of Corporal in the Light 
Infantry Company of the Ninth which was part of Sir 
John Burgoyne’s army which fought on the losing side 
in the American War of Independence. His adventures 
are many and the tale of them runs fast and furious. The 
frontispiece represents Ex-Sergeant Lamb’s application 
‘of a pension at the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, and at the 
end is a folding map of his travels in 1778. 
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Jounsrone (Nancy) Temperate Zone. Faber. 


7s. 6d. net. 

A Story that is different. The heroine is a little 
Indian girl who does not want to learn English, in spite 
of the faét that her mother was Scottish. Overweighted 
by the Aztec atmosphere in which she had to live, she 
succumbed to it, leaving her baby to be brought up in 
best Mexican City style. Pipitza does very well for 
herself at school till she was fifteen, then she goes to live 
in the mountains and becomes thoroughly domesticated. 
After that enter Brent, the newspaper man, and with him 
Pipitza’s great romance. 

Linpsay (Kathleen) Lady Make-Believe. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 

A love Story of an intriguing quality. Francis 
Dereham befriends a Strange girl, takes her to his flat, 
goes out and in the morning discovers that she and his 
valuables have disappeared. Naturally he suspects her 
of being a thief and follows her under the most romantic 
conditions to a lovely castle near Vaduz, the capital of 
Liechtenstein a principality adjoining Switzerland. Yet 
this is not a new Ruritania! It has its evil genius in Guy 
Devereux, who has led “ the Grafin” into crime and 
deception. We advise people to “ read it and see.” 


NEUMANN (Alfred) The Friends of the People. 
Translated by Countess Nora Wydenbruck. 


Hutchinson. tos. 6d. net. 

This ambitious novel begins at the fall of Napoleon 
III and tells of the siege of Paris and the conquest of the 
Prussian army, proceeding to the reign of the Commune, 
when Pierre Cagnoncle, the chief boy hero of the story 
becomes secretary to the Procurator. A tragic and 
powerful tale in which horror, cruelty, agony and even 
despair, are mingled with strands of romantic love, hope 
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and aspiration. To those who feel keenly concerning the 

present occupation of France, this novel will tell much 

about the French which will have a bearing on their 

present-day disaster. 

Sourar (Andrew) Public Ghost Number One. 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net. 

When Kathleen decided to give her birthday party 
in a haunted house she did not know what paver she 
was asking for. Murder, mysterious criminals and all 
the rest follow one another in rapid succession, in faét a 
So.tar thriller at its best. 

Trask (Betty) Ring of Roses. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

The first part of this Story in which “ Noon” 
Carew aéts as a discreet and efficient nurse to the 
Stafford children is admirably told. When Noon becomes 
entangled first with Paul Stafford, then marries his 
cousin Philip and finally marries Paul, there seems a 
doubt as to her discretion, but the story makes extremely 
good reading nevertheless. 


JUVENILES, 
Assorr (Jane) Fidelis. Coloured frontis. by E. 
Corinne Pauli. Lippincott. 5s. net. 

This is the fourth impression of a popular story for 
gitls which originally appeared in 1923, but it still a 
great favourite. It deals with school life, with a haunted 
house and a myStery, and the means by which little 
Ricka Wynne makes friends with the other schoolgirls. 
Baum (James E.) Adventures of Gilead Skaggs. 

Methuen. 8s. net. 

A curious mixture of a boy’s adventures in the 
Wild West, together with Indians, cow-punchers, 
spiritualism, ef. It is told by the boy himself. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

BLACKWELL, Catalogue No. 472, European 
Philology, Medieval and Modern.—THE LIBRARY 
ASSISTANT, February, 1941.—THE LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION RECORD, February, 1941.—THE 
LIBRARIAN, February, 1941.—THE LIBRARY 
JOURNAL, January 1st and 15th, 1941.—-AMERICAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN, January, 
1941.—THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY BULLE- 
TIN, January, 1941.— WILSON LIBRARY 
BULLETIN, January, 1941. 


Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, 
“Tue Lrprary Worvp.” 
18th February, 1941. 


Sir, 

In one of your editorial notes you imply 
that the policy of the Library Association is to 
uphold the local ownership of libraries without 
any grants from the State. The debate at 
Margate however was but a preliminary dis- 
cussion to inform the Council of the state of 
opinion among the members. Afterwards the 
Council formulated a_ policy, which was 
approved in a general meeting at Scarborough 
by an overwhelming majority. 


This policy of the Council is set out in 
L.A.R., V. 39 (1937), p- 99- It clearly states : 

“ The Council also are of opinion that to 
improve existing library services State grants 
are desirable for the following purposes.” 
The purposes are set out under four heads, 

The Council also suggested the body which 
should administer the grants. 

I am not aware that the war has in any way 
changed opinion. After the frightful mis- 
government by our precious political parties, 
the whole pack of ’em, in the ’twenties and 
*thirties, | should be sorry to see the central 
government invested with any more power to 
interfere. 

To make any plans for post-war libraries 
now is to dream of terra firma when you’re up 
to the neck in a boiling quicksand. We don’t 
know what the State of affairs will be after the 
war. Are industries to be dispersed ?>—the 
population scattered? Is that monstrous 
indefensible Wen of London to be broken up ? 
What is to be the financial position ? We know 
nothing. I’m not hopeful. Germany has 
deliberately provoked four great wars since 
1866. In two of them she has come very near 
the conquest of Europe. France is down and 
out, not only now, but so that she cannot be 
our ally after the war. We shall stand alone in 
Europe. And it looks as if we must stand to 
arms for many years. If we don’t, Germany 
will pounce on us one fine dawn when we are 
in a profound democratic slumber. The mind 
and heart of a nation are not changed by a 
change in the form of its government ; this 
fact is axiomatic to the student of history. Will 
Germany contradict all history, and reform? 
There’s not a hope of it. 

Another point. No nation ever 
abandoned a powerful weapon of war except 
in favour of something more powerful. Hence 
the bomber and the submarine will continue to 
menace us until there is something worse. We 
must break up and prote¢t our cities. We mutt 
develop agriculture by founding agricultural 
communities, where land-workers, adequately 
paid, will enjoy urban amenities. 

If these changes are to come how can we 
plan for libraries now? If they are not to 
come, if we are to go on in the old ways, it is 
equally useless to plan, because ina short time 
Germany will let loose another war. 

Yours faithfully, 
Public Libraries, Ernest A. SAVAGE. 
Edinburgh. 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF LIBRARIANSHIP 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF LIBRARIES AND BOOK COLLECTING 


By JOHN L, THORNTON, A.L.A. 
(Librarian, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Medical College). 


With an Introduftion. by Ernest A. Savage, F.L.A. 
(Chief Librarian, Public Libraries). 


Demy 8vo. Cloth. Pp. vili.; 240. 128.6d- net 


Scope of the Work 


and Book Colle@ting from 4,000 3.c. is dealt with from the historical 
standpoint in this work. It contains not only a history of Librarianship, but has an 
extended chronol of the subject ‘to; with a length 

forms the second of the and deals 
that have influenced the dev of Libtatianship, of dims 
birth and death of important personalities, dates of the opening of libraties, adoptions of 
the kind are included in it. Mr. Ernest A. Savage 

will Pell tad apport 


The Birth of Christ to 1065. 
IV. 
The Norman Conqueft to 1447: 
The Invention of Printing 1601. 
Carrer VI 
The Opening of the Bodleian to 1799. 
The Foundation of the Library of Congress to 184, 
The Passing of the 1850 A& to 1 eel ae 
Cuarrer FX. 
From 1900 to the Great War. 
X. 
The Passing of the 1919 A& to 1929. 
Carrer XI 


A Retrospe& of Ten Years of Progress. 
Parr II.—The Chronology of Libratianship. Bibliography. Index. 
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OUR PLEDGE 
TO THE LIBRARY PROFESSION 


We wish to assure Librarians that it 
is our earnest desire to keep the price of 
Book-binding at a reasonable figure in 
order that the money allotted for this © 
purpose may give the greatest possible © 
return during present War conditions. 


We gave Librarians a fair deal during 
the last War, you can rely upon our 
doing so again this time. 

OUR PLEDGE—-LOWEST PRICES 
CONSISTENT WITH GOOD 
MATERIALS AND SKILLED 
WORKMANSHIP, 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD. Bookbinder 


PORTWAY, BATH, SOMERSET and Booksellers 


Printed by Frank Jucxss Lrp., 8 & 9 St. Mary’s Row, Birmingham 4; 
and Published for the Proprietors by Grarron & Co., 51 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1 


